MY   AFRICAN   NEIGHBOURS

with fever and apparently unconscious in his tent in the
wilds, he heard his devoted servants, who were squatting
just outside his tent, settle how they would divide among
themselves their master's spoils as soon as he died, the one
to get the watch, another this, another that. And yet,
although strict, Baker was a generous master.

But the master, to the Negro, is only the source of food,
and nothing beyond that. I remember how once, in the
Pare Mountains, when I was walking along a steep incline,
followed by one of my servants, I happened to slip. He
uttered an exclamation of anxiety. I looked back, gratified
about his concern for my person, and the faithful creature
said: 'Who will feed me if you fall down there?' This
child of Nature was nothing if not frank. Once he com-
mented upon a golden tooth I am afflicted with. 'Aha!' I
said, 'you would like to cut my head off while I sleep, and
run away with that tooth!'

*Oh! master,' he replied, 'who could so such a thing
now, with so many police askaris about!'

But it must be said, in justice to them, that natives do
not look upon death in the same light that we do. I have
heard men who were suspected of having sleeping-sickness
discuss the eventuality eagerly and with a great show of
interest, entirely as if they had been talking, not about
themselves, but about strangers.

Natives, as is well known, are admirable mimics and,
during the war, imitations of people dying and being killed
were a great feature, and, I regret to say, a great source of
amusement in the villages. On one occasion I witnessed
the representation, to an audience made up of all the people
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